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1 ;il) 1 o v i Mi iupi lent > 

Collective. Amiu Mockery, Bury 1 Epstein, Howie 
Lpstc.ii, Andy Mar\ Ru-y Mein: coif, Kathy 
MuLi’h:!!, Sandy' shea. Mike .sinister, Jessica 
S ]. o g c 1 

Comrades: Mai gar t ;j Lejafcu ; Pierce Nylund, 
i.,mi ii Lew : - . Cubic Hart, Ron airak, John Mack, 
S.ifra hi; -, t eii- 

Can respondents : 2 eddy Frank Jin (San Francisco), 
Hong. Porter and Jon Gage (man Diego). Schofield 
Coryell 1 Paris ) , Richard Trench (Belfast), Mark 
W l i son i Mont re a 1 } 

Woodcut t er inter’ ,cw continued from page 10 

2 'hey were planted there to say things like, ,, you 
a) I coin in m here wanting ten dollars out of us 
then you gonna un off and have a good time with 
our money." We was really mad. it was me and 
Seiner and Surens. and all three of us hud slept 
:n the same bed the night before in Bay Springs 
c a u s o u e didn't have e n ou gh m on ev to get an y t h l n g 
else. And then them company bitches was a sitting 
in there saying all that stuff. 

The meeting didn't go well there, but in a 
lot of places they did go well and the GPA grew , 

- - 50- - 

VVaW continued from page 12 

and buildings a' tor the war was over. The Vietnam- 
ese politely re- ! used, saying that the most import- 
ant work they could do was m the United States, 
i n foiming people about the true nature of the war 
and help to get large numbers of people to put 
pressure on Nixon to stop the war. "It was a very 
heavy experience " said David Bailey --30-- 

I mpvjr t ant corre ct j on in tne History of the Puerto 
Rican independence Movement article in the last 
pa eke t , 4 46 Part of the List p ar agraph on p 7 
w a s ommi trod. 1 t Li ou i d re a d : n full: 

The .a.tionalist Party hau worked out a plat- 
form of non cooper ai ion with the empire, which 
meant that they declared war against compulsory 
military service and every other law imposed on 
Puerto Ricans by the United States. The National- 
ists generally avoided participation in the elect- 
oral process, but they launched a last, well- 
planned electoral campaign in 1932 and got 5,000 
votes. "5,000 soldier." of the latheiiand have just 
joined im iol struggle lot the Revolution,* 1 Albizu 
said after the elections 2 he struggle gained lm- 
poitant momon turn ri that tune bur it was met by f a 
concerted and well planned campaign of repression. 

- - 50 - - 
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STALKING THE $80 B ILL ION A \ EAR MEAL I II INDLMRi 
A REPORT FROM OUTSIDE THE SAN FRANC 'SCO II! UON 

b> leddy Franklin 
LIBERATION News Service 

f Editor's nooe: Re cent ly the Arr* r'ean i-L d a a . 
Association held its annual convention ■ >. 6 an 
Francisco and they took great paint to k. y 
ail " questionable " observers -- as INd i-ksi 
corresponden t Teddy Franklin and a phot g raphe r 
friend will quickly attest. But even ■/*- oyh ; h . y 
di dn 1 1 make it ins i de the son ve n t i on ha 1 , i 3 r h y 
hung around outside long enough to get a fe- 
for the group and j together with som^ restar /n cu 
the AI4A y came up with ihe fe l losing s ; ; fy . | 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- M If you don ! t get oat 
of here. I’ll have you arrested,” bellowed a high- 
ranking AMa official breaking the plush siien-.'.e 
of the San Francisco Hilton’s California Room A 
thirtyish science reporter for the Baltimoie Sun 
gulped nearby. 

"We know you people are trying to get in 
here.” the tirade continued, ”and we want yco to 
know we’re in touch with the San Franc: sco po- 
lice and the FBI Now get out ” 

A young black security guard dressed m khaki 
and armed with a descreet black pistol nervously 
eyed the floor. We figured he meant us no harm, 
but decided it was time for a strategic retreat 
And that was the last we saw of the AMA *5 Hilton 
press headquarers stocked with dozens of type- 
writers, teletype machines, a red carpet, and 
piles of free food to keep the press happy in the 
days to come. 

The American Medical Association, a $34 lUL 
lion-a-year operation, was about to hold its i2!st 
annual convention, and the last thing the organi- 
zation’s PR men wanted around was the cold glance 
of the anti-establishment press. 

Five million AMA dollars per year are earmarked 
for a powerful lobby supporting conse •• .. a t : *'e Candi- 
dates and 1 egi s 1 a 1 1 on And historically, the AMA 

opposed child labor laws, social security for the 
aged, the minimum wage, the 40-hour week, and 
Medicare. With a record like that it pays :o hide 
from the radical press 

The white gentlemen'’ s ciub of the medical 
profession spends $i )/2 mi i .Mot of Lis Vdvcu -n. 
public affairs each year bu; that doesn’: om u: :• T ‘ s 
in the business of providing free i n format i '*n abr-y*' 
health care to the American pub i ?. e In irr r, < : 
spends a lot of that money keeping the s^omarh' and 
brains of straight n^wspcopir well it u at j Y-. m.; 

when millions of people asking que-t i « n - about 
their shoddy treatment by the nation': do 1 

So the convention mus r go on - no* ,-ri!v 
so that 10,000 rnen averaging $40,000 a ytJt get 
a chance to work out the idput details or’ rhetr 
opposition to progress ; n American he*;th j re. 
but also to insure drug c^mpaines of. a mu; op 
portunity to hype their wares After at., u T h;'d 
of the AMA budget comes from drug ad -e ci * A-rr s 
in the AMA medical ;;:urnai , and r hor - the *o:t 
of money you can’t ignore. 

Sunday, June 18, found m back at r h© ui en- 
tion site as motorized cable cars dolled up : ji 

LiBER^mN ^w7"^ " ; T’ " ■ - U \ 


Mu occasion fed hundreds of doctors and guests 
from their hotels to the entrance ramp of the 
San I- rune l sco Civit Center's Brooks Hall, where 
phar mat. out i ca • firms, medical equipment manufac- 
turers, food companies, business machine compa- 
nies, book publishers and even banks mounted 
gaudy displays of their products 

"You want to know whore the press is?” asked 
Mu had O’Donnell, editor of World Medicine, a 
British journal, alter we explained our lack of 
credentials to head down the ramp with him, 

’’They’re in there stuffing their pockets along 
with, the doctors Lots of free goodies, you 
know . ” 

Four armed rent -a- pigs kept an eye out for 
t % cub 1 ©makers as the well-dressed doctors and 
their well-dressed friends flowed past. 

Meanwhile, a block away, a coalition of 18 
Bay Area health and political groups assembled 
for a rally with music and speakers to protest 
the AMA’s profit-oriented health stands. Chanting 
"lleyl Hey! Whaddya say! Smash the sexist AMA!” and 
"No more profits m doctors’ pockets!” 200 demon- 
strators inarched to the Hilton Hotel to picket a 
meeting of the House of Delegates, the AMA’s 241- 
member governing body. 

They presented a list of six demands: l)free, 
easily accessible health care for everyone; 2)dem- 
ocratic control of all health institutions by 
health workers, patients, and community represen- 
tatives; 3) an emphasis on preventive medecine, 
not just emergency care; 4) an end to profit-making 
in health care; 5)an end to race, sex, and class 
discrimination in health jobs and in health care; 
and 6) AMA endorsement of the PRG’s 7 -point peace 
plan to end the war 

+ •* * 

The AMA’s national convention stimulates an 
enormous cash flow -- second only perhaps to the 
quairenmal gatherings of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties, Aside from the 10,000 doctors, 
another 20,000 hangers-on booked hotel rooms, 
took clients out for lunch, had a night-on-the- 
town, and generally spent good tourist cash. 

But there was lots of business to get done 
: n the wealthy atmosphere of San Francisco’s lux- 
ury hotels (hooked up by closed- circuit TV to the 
convention’s proceedings). Much of it wouldn’t 
help the one-third of all Americans without a 
family doctor or the 10,000 people, who, Ralph 
Nader says, die each year due to unnecessary sur- 
ge ry , or the 3 million people disabled by their 
jobs, or the 150 rural counties without a doctor. 

And maybe it wouldn’t help the gay people 
defined as possessors of an abhorred disease, 
the millions of women cut up by quack abort ion- 
isrs and knocked ouc by tranquilizers, or the 
predominately Third World and working class in- 
mares of public: hospitals, prisons, and mental 
institutions who are bullied and maimed by 
me d i c a 1 experiments. 

And it might not do any good for the residents 
of urban ghettos and rural towns where medical 
facilities are so limited that even if they were 
free, they could scarcely begin to meet the medical 

J-J-— — -jpyj 
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needs of their patients And it certainly wasn't 
going to help the millions of Vietnamese muti- 
lated and poisoned by the U.S military 

But it was bound to do some good for the 
156,000 dues-paying members of the AMA (about 4ST 
of the nation’s doctors) and the $80 billion-a- 
year health industry they serve. 

After all, now that Teddy Kennedy has put 
forth a plan for national health service that 
the doctors want to fight tooth-and-nai 1 , and 
what with the growing public restlessness over 
spiralling medical costs and insufficient and 
reckless attention, well hell, there's $10 bil- 
lion worth of profit to protect. 

One of the AMA’s must urgent tasks was to 
name a stone reactionary as its helmsman in the 
perilous years ahead. They found him in the per- 
son of Dr. Charles Hoffman, a urologist from 
West Virginia. In his first moments as president 
of the organization, Hoffman warned his colleagues: 

"Almost daily, there are attacks on our meth- 
ods of practice, on our methods of payment . even 
on our motives and life-styles . . , And always there 
hangs over us the looming spectre of a massive 
government health program." 

Chatting with reporters before his inaugural 
speech, Hoffman insisted that a national health 
system in America would never work: 

"The cost would be tremendous, the abuse 
would be tremendous, and the majority of patients 
would be deprived of much medical care," he 
insisted. 

When health care is free, too many people come 
to doctors "with nothing wrong," he claimed "Let’s 
face it, after three generations of welfare, 
there are people who have forgotten how to work." 

And that’s the AMA’s brightest argument against 
free medical care? That millions of healthy 
Americans have nothing better to do than kill time 
in a doctor’s office? That we're a nation of 
hypochondriacs ? 

Not quite> There’s also the matter of 
professional privilege and pride. Teddy Kennedy's 
health plan, for example, is anathema to Hoffman 

"I read it to mean physicians would be working 
on salary," he declared. "As things are now, 
doctors are in the employ of their patients and 
under the Kennedy bill the government will be the 
employer . " 

"Sir, have you actually read the Kennedy legis- 
lation?" a reporter asked 

"No, not exactly," Hoffman replied 

He also pledged himself to defend "the splen- 
did strength" of the AMA, and responded to demands 
for a larger public voice in the health care system 
with an off-handed dismissal: "It's very difficult 

for consumers to have any insight into our piob- 
lems . " 

Aside from passing a few resolutions a ia 
Hoffman, the governing House of Delegates rejected 
liberal resolutions on marijuana and gun control 


(*44?) 


Reversing its stand of three years ago, when 
the AMA declared pot "a dangerous drug," a committee 
that studied the question for two years proposed 
decriminalization of marijuana use in agreement 
with President Nixon's hand-picked Commission on 
Marijuana and Drug Abuse. But the House of Dele- 
gates followed Nixon’s lead in rejecting the posi- 
tion of its own task -force. 

And despite the efforts by some delegations 
to win support for a liberal resolution in favor of 
gun control (no guns for "crazy" people and "Crimi- 
nals", except those in uniform), the AMA rejected 
the proposal for all the wrong reasons. "In my 
country," declared one doctor from New Orleans, "a 
man is raised with the idea that his wife, his 
gun, and his dog are his own business." 

* * * 

Perhaps the only positive accomplishment of 
the convention was the exchange of a modest amount 
of new scientific knowledge, some of which documented 
radical accusations of the declining health of the 
American people" 

-- The AMA was told by a North Carolina 
doctor that angina pectoris, a common heart ailment, 
is drastically worsened in patients who are sub- 
jected to steady doses of big city smog. 

-- Dr. Stanley J. Dudrick, a Philadelphia 
physician and authority on intravenous nutrition, 
charged that'°ne out of every ten patients who 
die in hospitals has been "starved to death," 
because of sloppy administration of intravenous 
feeding . 

-- Masters and Johnson, the well-known sex 
researchers who for all their good work have not 
yet investigated the effects of sexism, neverther 
less reported a statistic worth pondering: that 
over half of all marriages are troubled with in- 
ability to function sexually. 

Of course, the larger question of who 
benefits from the AMA’s scientific discussions 
still remains. 

On the last day of the AMA’s week in 
San Francisco, a group of women from the Berke- 
ley and San Francisco Women's Health Collectives 
infiltrated a symposium on obstetric and gyne- 
cological surgery -- the last event on the AMA's 
schedule . 

After two hours of listening to sexist 
jokes and medical jargon about hysterectomy and 
sterilization, a neighborhood health worker from 
Berkeley seized the microphone and condemned the 
AMA for perpetuating a system which denies wo- 
men control over their bodies . 

"The complete lack of political content to 
these panels is enough proof to back up the 
charges by the health and women's movement that 
health care in this society is defined not by 
need but by an elite of specialists whose primary 
concern is power and pi of it." 

And that, you might say, was the last word. 
Banging their gavels, shouting "goodbye till next 
year," and pulling the plug on the microphone, 

the doctors fled from the stage lest they be en- 
tangled in a losing debate. -30- 
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NATIONAL GAY PRISONERS COAL » T I ON ORGANIZED 

NEW YORK ( LNS) -- "This place is pure heM," 
stated an inmate at the Detroit House of Correc- 
tion to a reporter who asked him what 1 • fe »n the 
’’Queens' Block” was like He began by say'ng 
that if you are admitted or suspected gay, you 
are sent to this cell block Once 1 n it, you are 
there for the duration of your time, and you are 
not allowed to associate with anyone else 

The prisoner’s bitterness was evident as he 
explained that the only place that gays are al- 
lowed to work is in the laundry, and that they 
are not al lowed to take part >n the school o. 
training programs Even at wo^k, they cannot go 
out of their assigned area and talk to other in- 
mates. If they do, they are locked up <n pun- 
ishment cells, "They always th'nk you a"e putting 
the make on someone They don't think maybe 
you just want a friendly conversation,” sa»d an- 
other inmate. 

One inmate pointed out that during meals 
gays are confined to a table which is separated 
by two empty tables from the rest o f the inmates , 

Gay addicts are left j n the cell block 
rather than placed In the hospital when they a^e 
trying to kick a drug hab't o r going through a 
crisis, “We just have no rights--not that any 
prisoners do--but we lack even those available 
to every other prisoner," said one. 

As the reporter /was leaving, the ‘nmates 
asked him to tell all. the brothers and s*.st:e^s in 
the streets that prison Is heM ;n any form Bur. 
to be gay and in prison »s to be sentenced to 
a dou bl e hell. 

A National Gay Prisoners Coalition has re- 
cently organized in Walla lVal>a. Washington to 
inform the public of conditions to which gays 
are subjected in prisons and to fight for progres- 
sive and enlightened prison re-form The Coalition 
will investigate conditions at the Washington 
State Penitentiary located in Walla Walla and in 
prisons throughout the country. Membership will 
be made up of brothers and sisters in prison, as 
well as people on the outside. 

One of the priorities 0 f the coalition is 
to establish a legal defense and educational fund 
Some of the Coalition’s demands include, an inmate' s 
right to legal counsel and libraries, 1 h e forma- 
tion of inmate f -government so Mi at homosexual 
prisoners have a real voice in the po i • u es , pro 
grams and decisions of their institution, and ? he. 
end of the isolation of inmates _f rom the:r tarn: lie* 
and the community- nor should h omos e x u a J inmates 
be isolated from the main prison populations. 

People interested in working wi r h the coali- 
tion should send their name (and number if be ox 
she is a prisoner) to: 

National Gay Prisoners Coalition 
att: Charles Wheeler ^ 2 i 3 “ 35 y d: re. tor 
P 0* Box 520 

Washington State Penitentiary 
Walla Walla, Washington 9936? 

-30- 

- (Thanks to C McConnoh u: for the in i n mikj r i on from 
the Detroit jail that appaeted in "The South • laid" 
at Wayne State University ) 
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SI MA 1 0 It BELIEVES U.S. USES RAIN-MAKING 
TO FLOOD V l I/J’N AM 

I'KUV 1 1)1 NCI , R I ( INS l President Nixon responded 
to Hoods ili.it devastated areas of the Northeast- 
R-u'nuy with s tatinen t.s ct sympathy and a visit 
to the disaster area. Photographers caught a tear- 
jerking moment for front pages around the country, 
the President holding the hand of a barefoot, eight- 
year old black gi r 1 . 

Hut Nixon’s sympathy doesn't reach any further 
than the next yo*c he's hoping to pick up At the 
same time he was bemonung the situation in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, North Vietnam appeals to 
the Amen can people to bong pressure on the Pres- 
ident to halt bombing dikes and hydraulic works 
that could result in massive flooding Information 
was also brought to light that American military 
forces have used advanced rain -making technology 
to cause flooding and death in Vietnam, 

n ! strongly believe that clouds have been 
seeded in Southeast Asia for military reasons,” 
stated Senator Claiborne Pell, a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He believes 
that in 1966 the military began to seed clouds to 
clcax them away for the bombing of North Vietnam 
and that other seedings have produced rains that 
washed out North Vietnamese infiltration routes 
and caused floods resulting m thousands of deaths 

r flie Senator has introduced a draft of a 
treaty to forbid weather and climate-modification 
ac t i v i t i e s as we apons c f war. 

-SO- 
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AIR FORCE: UNVEILS A NEW FIGHTER PLANE 

ST LOUIS (LNS) - -The F-15 fighter, another 
in the line of Air Force's hopes for US. air su- 
periority into the 1980's was unveiled at McDonnell 
Douglas' St.. Louis plane on June 26 

According to Major General B. Beilis, the 
Air Force officer responsible for the plane's de- 
velopment, the F-15 fighter will "out climb, out- 
acoe lerate any fighter threat in existence or seen 
on the horizon.” 

The fighter will have a sustained speed of 
Mach 2 5 (Mach 1 equals the speed of sound) and 
could reach Mach 25. It will also be able to ac- 
celerate to 500 vo 600 feet a second at combat al- 
titudes. Bi jr its real claim to fame, the Air Force 
says, is the plane's maneuverability at lower al- 
titudes, where most aerial combat in Indochina 
takes place 

The Eagle, as McDonnell Douglas fondly calls 
Tin- F • ) 5 , cos* $i0 5 mi J lion to develop- -half a 
rn i '. y o n mo co th an ciugmally e xp e u t e d 

• ho Air Force wants an additional 729 F 15s 
p/odu'od ; and while the plane is being flight -tested 
. 0 ; Edwards Air Force Base in California, they will 
r.j-y / o convince (' ingress, who must appropriate funds 
for further product ion, of the plane’s merits. 

McUcnnel 1 . Douglas ranked seventh on the 19 M 
ijsi of the top 1 00 defense contractors With a 
to f-uj $696.9 million m contracts last year, 
the v- M-peiv-t 1 on •. .? e leading producer of jet trans- 
ports and jet t-gh’ers Mc ! Vnne T1 Douglas was respon- 
i [;• t for rs . ini:: u / e: r • 4 Phantom 11 of which 4000 
were j ■ n»- The F-15 is supposedly its replacement 
?~4 i 7 
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AGRIBUSINESS IN CALIFORNIA -- 

THE NUMBER ONIf . INPUSTRY IN GOLD RUSH COUMRl 

Win Magazine/ LI BE RAT I ON News Service 

[Editor's note: The following article is exerpi- 
ed from a statement by A V. Knebs of the Agribus- 
iness Accountability Project before the U S Senate 
Migratory Labor Subcommittee in San Franc i sou on 
t January 11 3 19 7 2 ) 

in California, the terms "big business" and 
"land use" aie almost synonymous, for nowhere else 
in this nation is land, cast tracts of land, deifi- 
ed as in this state . 

Despite the '.olorfui legends we read about and 
see on TV, California never even had a frontier or 
real homesteaders; it was already owned by a select 
few land barons before it came into the union 
Throughout the past 125 years, most of that land 
has remained the property of a few, being plundered 
for whatever would bring its owner a fast and prof- 
itable dollar. 

California today leads the nation m tood pro- 
duction: 

-- It furnishes 25% of the U S 's table foods, 
the largest single producer of over 50 of the some 
200 common crop varieties used m this country 

-- It accounts for i/3 of the nation’s canned 
and frozen vegetables and fruits, making food pro- 
cessing, canning and packaging alone a $2'-5 billion 
industry . 

-- It purchases over $1 8 billion of seed, fer- 
tilizer, machines - and labor, each year 

-- Its cash farm receipts are o.er $4 5 billion, 
making agribusiness in this state worth over $16 
billion, a value which exceeds that of its produc- 
tion of aircraft and transportation equipment . the 
next largest industry, and four times that of Cali- 
fornia’s petroleum production 

-- Eight of the top ten agricultural .aunties in 
the U.S., by value of all farm products sold, are 
m California, as 3% of the nation's farms and 
farm acreage account for almost 10% ot the totai 
U.S. cash farm receipts 

No wonder this Pacific Gas and Lie. trie ad, 
which appeared a couple of years ago in the New 
York Times, shouts: 

"Join the second gold rush 1 Discover the go^d 
in Agribusiness: the., supe' - bus • ness nurtured by 
Northern and Central Cai'fo'nia’s rich so«», -dea 1 
climate, plentiful water and ingenious farming 
know-how Big crops - and a big variety of crops - 
making big business to' farmers, processors, pack- 
agers, manufacturers and countless other industries 
It's all Agribusiness - the number one industry 
in Gold Rush Country • “ 

But like that fust rivh bonanza that came upon 
this state over 100 years ago, this "gold rush” 
today also has a sordid and shameful side 

From its beginning - through a combination of 
massive land grabs., violence, foreign exploit r un, 
political intrigue, slave labor, greed, the frequent 
ignoring of state and federal laws, and giant grow- 
ing, processing and p ackag ing uongl o mer at e - who ,on : 
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trol a vertically integrated flow of food from the 
field to the table - California’s agribusiness has 
grown weal tli ier, more elite, and more powerful.. 

In its quest for total control of the state’s 
economy, agribusiness has enjoyed the enriching 
benefits derived from state and federally I subsi- 
dized water and transportation, abundant amounts of 
money from Bank of America, a free and almost unlim- 
ited use of the research facilities of the land- 
grant University of California, and exorbitant U.S. 
Department of Agriculture cash give-aways totaling 
nearly one-half billion dollars in Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation Service Subsidy pay- 
ments alone since 1966 

Land and land ownership remain I the > touchstone <'Qf 
agribusiness, particularly in California. In 1969, 
the Agriculture Extension Service of the University 
of California and the Economic Research Service of 
the US DA found in a survey that 6.1 million acres 
ot cropland were owned by corporate farms, with 45 
farms (less than 1/10 of 1% of the state's commer- 
cial farms') controlling 3.7 million acres or 61% 
of the land surveyed. 

Some of these large California agricultural 
landowners include: 

* Vista del Llano Farms (Anderson Clayton, Incj) 
-52,000 acres. 

* South Lake Farms (Bangor Punta) - 60,000 acres. 

* San Francisco and Fresno Land Co. (Bank of 
California, N.A.) - 7,500'*' acres. 

* Blue Goose Growers, Inc. (Pacific Lighting 
Corp . ) - 6,000 acres „ 

* Southern Pacific Co„ - 163,000 acres. 

* Tenneco, Inc . - 362,540 acres - 33,698 acres 
leased 

* Standard Oil Company of California - 306,000 

a c res . 

* Purex -Corp -30,000 acres. 

The large farm corporations in California have 
become the unique creatures of the banks, especial- 
ly the largest - The Bank of America. Between 1926 
and 1930, Bank of America reportedly foreclosed on 
some 1,321 farms It abandonned the least profit- 
able ones to the government for unpaid taxes and 
through an affiliate, California Lands, operated 
some 2,642 farms by 1936, growing over 60 crops 
and realizing an annual profit of $643,000. 

in the early 1940's, after becoming the state’s 
biggest landowner with over 600,000 acres, the Bank 
began selling off its choicest properties to select 
growers. A look at the Bank's board of directors 
r oday shows how i. t has successfully concentrated 
agribusiness in California 

Shortly before he stepped down in 1968 as the 
Bank’s Chte f Executive Officer, Rudolph A. Peterson 
asked a California’s Canners and Growers luncheon: 

"Why is a banker talking about agricultural 
policy? Because Bank of America has a deep stake in 
agriculture. We are the world's largest agricultural 
lender with lines of credit for agricultural pro- 
duction running about a billion dollars a year. Our 
total agricultural coimutment is probably around 
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$3 billion. We've been m agriculture a long tire 
and we intend to stay in agriculture for a lot long- 
er. In a very real sense, then, agrjcuLture is our 
business , " 

Mr Peterson is a good example ot tlu modem 
agribusiness ’’gentleman farmer" lor r in add h. on i ) 
serving as chairman ot the Bankamer icu Co.-p <- a’ u 
tive committee, he is also a board member i ot \ u\ic 
Inc Kaiser Industries, Broadway -Hale Smiem Stan- 
dard Oil of California, Consolidated Fcvds uni i- 
one of three Bank board members serving with tlu 
DiGiogio Corp 

Large , vert i cal ly - integrated corpomi icn- .» / »• 
the dominant (and inv reasinly overwhelming i toi < 
m American agriculture These are gnnt p i ol e-? s . t - . 
feed companies and others "up” the tood l s ne r either 
growing their own crops on their own I unci 01 making 
one-sided contracts with mdependen T iauner ? . tum-ng 
the farmer to serve the corporate inte'est mrlnr 
than his own 

These also are the corporations that me mu :ng 
off to Mexico to exploit even cheaper 1 Jjor them 
and to undercut the independent producers lure -:t 
home Their motive is profit period Allied IV tames, 
Jr,, the Chief Executive Officer of the Dei Mon T e 
Corporation, expressed this single-mindedness ct 
agribusiness : 

"Del Monte's corporate game plan calls for con- 
tinuing development based on our established strength 
m producing, distributing, and marketing food. 

Within that framework we will continue to explore 
specific opportunities offering the potential for 
above-average earnings growth . " 

In California, the problem is paitm-i-miv * 
cute because of the enormous power whivh agribusi- 
ness has bought over the past 1 2 S >eais it ti ■ 
shadows all of Can forma’s public and p?i at- *r. 
st i tut ions, its businesses, its politics, i r r edu- 
cational system and its social lite As Anne and 
Hal Draper ha^e written in then pamph;t: . The Dm 
on California Agribusiness and the Uni. eir.'y 

"It would be an exaggeration to say that agri- 
business is the master of the social order in Cali- 
fornia, but it would be an exaggeration only be- 
cause agribusiness shades into the financial power 
structure so neatly, and it is that combination 
which is the master , " 

Agribusiness in California may n;.*r be an> m*- 
’’Californian" than it n "rural " Ag r ibu? i n«- - s ■. 
corporate power, period One does not g. 1^*1 rlv 
fields to find agricultural power ulg - vm g.-c - 
to the financial district- of the cit.es. from Mcn r 
gomery Street in San Francisco to Wall Street . r 
New York 


; A LIST OF SOME OF THE BETTER KNOWN FARMERS 

* BOEING COMPANY - airplanes and 200.000 - " - at 
"agricultural land near Boardm^n Ore 

; E I DUPONT - chemials, including pest*..dts f 

* fert 1 lizers , feed supplements; p:ant bi.-l.-g,> " r -■ Und 
1 compounds that will regulate plan* g f wth," io*'d 
land related products (packaging film p . m i . - . pro- 
cessing compounds), commercial tood t ee.mg lj n . * - ; 

1 re al estate . . 
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MIL GREYHOUND CORPORATION - ti ansport at ion and 
rood and Financial Services (quick service food 
counters, full service restaurants); Armour and 
Co (Armour Dial - canned goods, frozen foods, 
miscellaneous grocery items, animal health pro- 
ducts; manufacturer and processor and distributor 
of fresh, processed and portion-controlled meat 
and poultry products.) 

GULF OIL CORPORATION - gas, oil, agriculture 
chemicals and real estate. 

INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORP 
(ITT) - communications, including components 
tor automated battlefields and electronic war, 
ouch sensors that relay information to remote com- 
puters which dispatch pilotless bombers into the 
air, programmed to drop their load of bombs on 
designated target areas The sensors cannot dis- 
tinguish between troops and civilians. Also food 
products (including Continental Baking Co - 
Wonder Bread, Hostess cupcakes, Twinkies, Profile 
bread, etc - Morton Frozen Foods, food additives, 
meat), truck rentals, real estate, the Republican 
Party 

LING - TEMCO - VOUGHT f L -T - V ) - defense products, 
Braniff Airlines and Wilson S Company, Iiic (foods, 
beef, and lamb, farms)* Wilson Agribusiness Enter- 
prises, Inc , (livestock land and agricultural 
equipment) 

LITTON INDUSTRIES - defense and agricultural 
machine tools, food products and services (pre- 
prepared frozen foods, food research centers, res- 
t aur ants) 

MOBIL OIL COMPANY - gas , oil and fertilizers, 
herbicides, perro -chenuc a] s used in feedstocks, 
recently acquired assets and large share of stock 
in Leslie Salt Co of California which announced 
it is going out of business; tractor tires, crop 
chemi-als (cotton defoliants, growth regulators, 
insecticides) special dairy paints, frost protec- 
tion systems, cattle sprays 

RCA CORPORATION - electronics and frozen pre- 
pared foods, commercial real estate, equipment ren- 
tal 

SHELL OIL COMPANY - gas, oil and fertilizers, 
pesticides, petrochemicals for agriculture 

STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA - gas, oil and agri- 
cultural fertilizers and chemicals; 
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STANDARD OIL OT NEW JERSEY - gas, oil and chem- l 
i_.il feedsto. k ~ , real estate, pesticides * 

4- 

TEXACO, INC gas. oil and agricultural che- \ 
in i c a I o > fruit sprays, cotton conditioner, orchard \ 

heaters, chemical feedstocks, fertilizer, pesticides* 

•* 

HIE TRAVELERS - insurance and real estate, * 

(20 percent of investment amounting to $466,167,000 * 
in tarm and ranch mortgage loans; large sums m } 

bond^. preferred and common stocks invested in a J 
iiiuititude of agribusiness corporations ) * 
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flower c.ty conspiracy conv.l .on overturned.- 

TED GLICK FREED BY APPEALS COUi’. i DECISION 

ROCHESTER, N Y ( l N b ) - - A U ^ Court of A p - 
peals recently overcurneo led GhekM ? 970 convic- 
tion for destroying d - a = t • « , e-.» iand iansacking 
a federal building in R.r.ht.-: r .e« , New Yo-'k. Glick 
set 1 I faces t t i a 1 on ehes '■ ge.. s i e.nm i ng f r om t he 
Harrisburg Corupiraov case The June 29 deci- 
sion charged that there was "private communication 1 * 
between the judge and tne j ». • v vi.-iating G lick's 
r-ght to be preben; "at every age of the trial.* 1 

Giick, who was charged a -eng with seven others 
collectively known as the i- ■ owe » Ci.y Conspiracy, 
had served ten months oi the i8 month sentence 
before being •'eieased on oa ■ 1 pending the outcome 
of the appeal. The other dcienda-vs have finished 
serving the.r sentences ; wh ch . anged from six to 
e i gh teen months . 

The Appeals Court, constsring of judges Paul 
R. Hays, Robert L Oakes and Srvmg P. . Kaufman, 
ruled unanimous w tha. "o ve.'dwi of guilty can- 
not stand if It ha- been induced by any intimida- 
t*on f r om the t * . a ! judge that a light sentence 
mighr be Imposed, thus er>.:cu ; ag ■ ng the juror to 
abandon his vo*e of no« gui’ty 11 

Judge Kaufman, who wrote the Court’s decision, 
noted that the jury at Cock's rria : had deliberat- 
ed for eight hou s wirhour each • ng a verdict be- 
fore it sent a note to r .■ * a ! judge Harold P. Burke 
ask:ng "Can the jio y n ;-s vera.'a recommend len- 
iency?" Burke s one wo r ci srrvuei , "yes", was writ- 
ten on the back of -he j u y ^ cote and returned 
to them without the defense snowing of the trans- 
action Shortly after receiving the note from 
Judge Burke the jury returned a verdict of "guilty" 
with a recommencet i on fc' len-ency 

"It appears," Judge Kaufman sale, "that the 
verdict followed hard on the heels of Judge Burke's 
• instruction that trie jury could recommend leniency." 
Kaufman explained that Burke's over s i mo I i f i ed one 
word answer neglected to inform the jurors that 
their function . s to de r e*m<ne gu*U or innocence, 
and that sentencing is entirely the function of 
the judge 

Kaufman indicated that the procedure would 
have been proper If Judge "jrke, in the defendant's 
presence, "merely had i nr i • noted the jury" that 
i • cou ? d recommend leniency, but that he would not 
be bound by it because sentencing »s the function 
of the judge and the jury shoe i a nor. be concerned 
with punishment in reaching a verdict 

The appea ’ was spurred by a news story based 
on interviews with the ju'O's «. hat app eared in the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronu Me v/h i ch reported 
that some jurors had charigeo choir votes from 
"not guilty" to "guilty" after Burke had informed 
them that they could 'eccmmend leniency 

G l i c k v wno -was separated from ; he other Har- 
risburg defendants 1 a the-:, case because he chose 
•'o I nvoke h • s right to dele *:d I: I mse I f . has rema i n- 
eo in the southeast Penn • r • van « a area to engage 
- r draft resistance and an; ■ -v-ar work 
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NIXON CO UR I UPMOJ D' aLmY SURVEILLANCE OF CIVILIANS 

WASH I KOI ON C I No ) -- A suit challenging the 

existence of the Army’s civilian intelligence 
system was dismissed m a 5-4 decision by the 
U.S. Supreme Court on June 26. The system was 
set up by President Johnson in 1967 after ra- 
cial rioting in Detroit to collect data on per- 
sons with ’’some potential for civil disorder." 

Chief Justice Burger, writing the majority 
opinion, claimed that there was no "justifiable 
controversy" concerning the issue of military 
surveillance of civilians. 

The data, collected by Army agents and in- 
filtrators, is stored m a computer bank at 
Army intelligence headquarters at Fort Holabird, 
Md. The Army was challenged by a group of con- 
scientious objectors who stressed that the ex- 
istance of such a surveillance system has a 
"chilling" effect on the free speech right of 
dissenters 

Burger defended the Court T s decision (which 
reversed an appellate court ruling) by charging 
that it is not the function of the courts to 
judge the "wisdom and soundness of executive 
action." Burger was joined in his decision by 
Byron White and Nixon appointees Harry Black- 
mun , Lewis Powell and William Rehnquist , (Nixon 
also appointed Chief Justice Burger.) 

William 0 Douglas, Thurgood Marshall, Wil- 
liam Brennan and Potter Stewart dissented, charg- 
ing that it was an act of "turning the Army loose 
on civilians." 
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MIAMI WOMEN'S COALITION PLANS FOR CONVENTIONS 

MIAMI (LNS) -- Out of the realization that 
there should be a united front of women to work 
around the demonstrations in Miami during both 
conventions, the Miami Women’s Coalition was formed. 
The Coalition includes women from Miami and women 
organizers from different groups that are working 
with the demonstrations coalition. 

The plans are to set up a women's center for 
the summer which will include child care, informa- 
tion, medical facilities and, something they have 
emphasized a lot, free space. 

Specific plans for the Democratic Convention 
include a Brigade of the Coalition that will 
march with the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion (NWRO) on July JO. 

For the Republican Convention, the Women's 
Coalition states that "women's alchemy will create 
the 8th Day, moonrise to moonrise August 20-21, 

1972. A day of women's power, celebration and 
protest." Women will begin the convention activi- 
ties with a Women's Welcome Party on Sunday night 
the 20th with workshops* raps and music The fol- 
lowing day there will be a Women's Action, as of 
yet unspecified 

For more information write the Miami Women's 
Coalition at 1718 Alton Road, Miami Beach 33139 
or call (305) 444-0962 
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FT- WORTH GRAND JURY INVESTIGATES IRISH SUPPORTERS: 

’’THIS IS AN ABSOLUTE INQUISITION SPRINGING 
FROM LONDON TO WASHINGTON” 

FORT WORTH (LNS) -- In the first case ol its kind, 
the U.S. government is using the grand jury, which 
it lias been using for over a year and a half r o pro- 
secute radicals in the anti-war movement, to attack 
people helping movements outside the U S In the 
first few weeks of June new ly- approved Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst himself ordcicd a grand 
jury convened at the request of the British govern- 
ment to look into people in the U.S who were work- 
ing in support of tiie IRA in northern Ireland (Us- 
ually a grand jury is initiated by someone in the 
Internal Security division of the Justice Depart- 
ment - not the Attorney General himself ) "This is 
an absolute inquisition springing from London 
through Washington,” commented Frank Durkan, a law- 
yer for a number of the 12 people who have already 
been subpoenaed 

Supposedly the government is looking into arms 
smuggling to the IRA from the U.S, However, as the 
New York Post put it, quoting government sources, 
the people "were subpoenaed more because of their 
suspected contacts than because of any leadership 
roles they may have played in alleged arms smugg- 
ling. ” 

But why hold a grand jury in Fort Worth when 
most of the people subpoenaed are from the New York 
area? Besides being a southern conservative city, 

Fort Worth has hardly any Irish people who might be 
more concerned than other people that this grand 
jury was going on. 

And there are other reasons. "When you drag 
people 1400 miles on a fishing expedition to hos- 
tile territory and before a hostile judge you in- 
timidate them.” said Paul O’ Dwyer, another lawyer 
for the people subpoenaed. There is also tight se- 
curity surrounding the courthouse. Guards search 
the courthouse at least hourly while the grand 
jury meets. 

The judge -- Leo Brewster -- "is a favorite of 
Kleindienst *s” according to the New York Post He is 
known as a very hard judge, especially with those 
who refuse to answer questions m front of grand 
juries . Brewster announced that he would not permit 
any "Angela Davis tactics” in his courtroom 

The prosecutor is U.S. Attorney Eldon Mahon, a 
holdover from the Democrats, who, like John ConnalJy, 
Nixon finds comfortable politically In fact, he was 
nominated to the Federal District Court by the 
Nixon administration last week Ilis brother, George 
Mahon (also a Democrat), is chairman of the very 
powerful House Appropriations Committee 

Already, one of the people subpoenaed. Kenneth 
Tierney, was jailed when he refused to accept immun- 
ity and answer questions. He can be held for the 
length of the grand jury or until he agrees to an- 
swer, He has been on a hunger strike for over a week 
already . 

Tierney is reportedly giving his food to the 
other prisoners around him (who are predominantly 
black) and according to Iris lawyer "sends his re- 
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gards to the Irish people.” 

Rules about immunity (not very lenient here 
in the U.S.) do not apply to other countries. 

So no matter whether they use the word immunity 
or not, Britain could still extradite people for 
anything they talk about in their grand jury tes- 
timony. The U.S. and Britain just signed a new 
extradition treaty two weeks ago. 

Six other people are refusing to talk and are 
expected to go to jail soon. Of the six, only one, 
Mary Kennedy, works directly for an Ireland - 
support organization -- the Irish Northern Aid 
Committee. According to her husband Gabriel, INA 
is a fundraising relief agency which ”help(s) the 
oppressed people in the six northern provinces of 
Ireland." Of the other people one is a bus driver, 
one a building engineer, one a subway maintainence 
worker, one a carpenter and one a real estate 
salesman. "Most of them don't know each other," 
said Frank Durkan. "About the only thing they 
have in common is they were all born in Ireland." 

Five other subpoenas were cancelled (three 
were for men in their seventies) . One man, a 
transit worker, had a history of heart trouble 
and his lawyers called up the U.S. attorney to 
ask him to quash the subpoena because the trip 
and appearance in front of the grand jury would 
be too much for him. "I don't care if he winds 
up dead," the prosecuter said, "get him here." 

When the man had a heart seizure in Texas, the 
prosecuter suddenly acted concerned and as if he 
knew nothing about his medical background. 

-30- 

************************************************ 
GRAND JURY DEFENSE OFFICE OPENED 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) --The National Lawyers 
Guild recently opened a grand jury defense office 
in San Francisco in order to coordinate nationally 
the defense of grand jury witnesses. 

The office will compile information on 
grand juries; serve as a clearinghouse for legal 
defense materials; and train lawyers and legal 
workers in defense skills so that regional defense 
centers can be established. 

In addition, it will coordinate research on 
witness rights and act as a referral service for 
witnesses needing attorneys. The office will 
also conduct community education programs , 

If you're faced with a grand jury problem 
or know someone who is, contact the Guild at 
1005 Market St., Room 402, San Francisco, Calif, 

(415) 863-2061 or at the national office in 
New York City, (212) 255-8028. 

- - 30 - - 
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July LNS bills will be in the mail shortly. 

Please help us out! We need it bad. 

* * * 

And remember- -you make the news so make sure 
you tell us about it. Write a story, send photos, 
call collect ... .but do it! 
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[Note to editors: ’./hat follows is the fi-'st: half of 
a long interview with SCEF organizer Steve Martin 
who took part in the important woodcutters' st'ikc 
in Mississippi .In this first part of the 'niewew, 
Steve relates some of his own background- -h : s per- 
sonal radicalizing experience and the facto r s that 
led up to the strike 

In the second part, which will be in packet Hk L »8, 
Steve talks about the strike itself and about some 
of the problems that people had to deal with during 
the struggle like racism and male chauvamsm He 
also discusses the lasting effects this struggle 
had on the workers involved, both materially and 
in terms of their understanding of their situat on 
as workers.] 

SCEF ORGANIZORS DESCRIBE CONDITIONS THAT LED 

TO MISSISSIPPI WOODCUTTERS STRIKE 

(Editor f s note: The following is >:n^ firs' -<j' 
a two part EPS interview with an organizer ac'-ve 
i n the Mi ssiss i ppi woodcutters aria ria.nl e : v; a >* 
which ended last P ov&rber. Trie strike , wmcn re- 
volved 4000 members of trie Gulf coast Pig wood As- 
sociation , was particularly significant in f 'nai 
tine success of the strike was due to the cooperation 
between black and white workers . 

In this first part of the interview , Steve 
Martin, a Southern Conference Education Fund ‘SCEF) 
organizer who, along with other SCEF workers , played 
a key role in the original organizing of the cutters 
and haulers, describes his personal radicalization 
process and the factors tnat led to tne woodcutters 
strike . Steve is currently involved in SCEF f s Selma 
Project in his home state of Alabama ) 

WHY DON'T YOU GIVE US SOME BACKGROUND ABOUT 
YOURSELF? 

I was born up in Southwest Virginia My dadd^ 
worked in a coal mine* and I was born in a United 
Mineworkers Clinic. 

When I was eight, years old my father died My 
brother and sister and my mama and I moved down to 
Alabama where my mama's daddy worked in the mines 
for the Alabama Power Co. 

I really did my growing up, my th inking kind 
of growing up, in Tuscaiossa, which is where Bobby 
Shelton, the Imperial wizard of the Klan lives 
Now I was never particularly taught to hate black 
folks, or Jews or to hate Catholics Bur its just 
the way you grew up You know Mama didn't sit 
down and say you've got to hate nigge r s in 
fact the influence didn't come that much from 
mama. She was too busy wo r king to talk about that 
It was just the way I grew up 

Me and my buddies had what we called a ‘!rr‘e 
junior klan We'd go out in the woods and burn 
crosses, and imitate Bobby Shelton I never had 
a chance to grow up as a liberal I think that's 
the thing about working class people, especially 
in the south, you don't go through being a libe^a' 
to become a radical- 

When I got to high school I started to think- 
ing about all the folks I wa s supposed to be hat mg, 
and I got very confused The rich k > ds in school 
down south are always smart They get good grades 
Well I got good grades too J was sorr of something 


they couldn't identify. 

You know when you get a v/art in a place that s 
hard to reach you know its there but you re not 
q u i t c sure whether it's a wart or a boil or w hat 
It's just there and it sort of grows on you like 
a tumor And I was that to the rich kids and 
they was really ugly v:ith me. 

In the ninth grade, in luscaloosa I wrote a 
paper for an English class, the advanced English 
class, for the rich kids and the few poor kids 
who made good grades. I wrote this paper about . 
how the rich kids ran the school We 1 I I read it 
there in class and there was a big furor. Every- 
body said l 'oli, goddamn , you know that s not true 
People got really upset over it. 

A year later Mama got a job down in New Orleans, 
and I was in another one of those English classes 
where you write a lot of papers. Peter, Paul, and 
Mary were coming t o play a concert doen in New 
Orleans and I had remembered when they marched in 
the Selma march. You see I used to get these 
reprints from Congress, the HU AC Hearings and stuff, 
on Joan Baez and Peter, Paul, and Mary. So I 
wrote a paper about how Peter, Paul and Mary were 
communists. I was screwed up. 

Well I went on through high school and I 
went through the religion thing that a lot of 
Southern kids go through when they start to think 
about what's going wrong. You know, you look for 
something different 'cause you're kind of rebelling. 

I came from a strong Lutheran background, wh i ch 
is kind of an oddity in the South. My background 
i s Ge rman , 

At that time the Lutheran Church in Alabama 
was doing some things. Our preacher, in an old 
suburban church in Mob i 1 e , a wh i te fellow f fom 
Cleveland, was an awful fine fell ow He v/as the 
first white to get involved in a demons t ra t i on in 
a working class area in Mobile. He got arrested 
and i think he got beat up too. Then people in the 
church fired him. So I broke off from the church 
right the re . 

I wen t with him and he got me involved as soon 
as I graduated from high school in this organizing 
project in an interracial neighborhood in Mobile. 

I was involved in some Black Civil Rights things 
for about a year and a half, in Mobile, very 
much involved, very deeply involved. See the Ci v 1 
Rights movement was kind of tardy in Mobile, ft 
reaMy started about '68 when Martin Luther King 
was killed. With SNCC (Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee) and SCLC (Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference) you never heard about 
Mob i le back in the days when you heard about 
Selma and Camden, 

But mostly I was realizing that the thing I 
had to do was get out there and work with folks 
who came out of the same thing I did. You know there 
have been books written about that, people can go 
on and on about it, and write position papers about 
it, but it's just a very obvious fact that if you 
came out of Southern working class background, by 
god you ought to be organizing southern, working 
class people. It‘s simple, there ain't no point 
in spending three years writing a book about it 
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I started looking around for a way to do iha» 
Eventually I started working fo r the SCEF staff * n~ 
volved in the production workers strike in the 
Masonite plant in Laurel, Mississippi. And then we 
eventually got involved with the woodcutters 
The president of that union asked SCEF to lie Ip 
them. And in January of 1970 he specifically asked 
me and Bob Zelmer, director of SCEF's Deep South 
Project, to work full time, helping the union 
organ i ze . 

What I finally realized is that the only folks 
I ought to really hate was the folks that own the 
corporations that run everything in the south and 
the rest of the country. A few of them were Jews, 
and a few Catholics, but most of them turn out to 
be white, Anglo-Saxons, protestants like myself 
None of them turned out to be Black folks although 
there might be a few co 1 1 abo ra t i on i s ts here and 
there. So none of that crap I learned meant any- 
thing, Over a long period of time I just gave up a'l 
that kind of racism. 

The fact that what happened to me «s enough 
justification it seems to me for the kind of wo"k 
we're trying to do. Cuase I didn't have no spec'al 
favors granted to me. 

CAN YOU TALK ABOUT WHAT WOODCUTTING IS LIKE 
DOWN IN MISSISSIPPI? 

The easiest way to talk about what the wo^k 
of woodcutting is like is to just pretend like we're 
woodcutters, and say what we'd do. You get up in the 
morning, before the sun's up, it's still dark You 
usually live out in the woods and you go into the 
service station, where you meet the feliows you're 
going to wor k with. And everybody gets some hostess 
pies and some RC cola or something to take to 
the woods with them. 

You have to be in the woods by the t > me the 
sun's up 'cause you can’t miss a lick You have 
usually about three fellows on a crew One fellow 
will run the saw cutting the trees down, and sawing 
them up into logs, about 53 ft long, and then 
you have another f e 1 1 ow who stacks them- He stacks 
them up in the woods, he lays one log cross wise 
and then lays the other across it, so you have some 
space under them. 

And then you have the third fellow who stands 
up on top of the truck and runs the lift. The 
lift is a cable with a grab hook on the end of it. 
The cable is run under the stack and around and 
then hooked back onto the cable. Then the fellow 
running the lift turns the lift on and drags the 
wood. Sometimes you drag it as far as fifty o*- 
sixty yards, and it catches on trees and bunches 
up and then you have to take it all apart and 
stack i t agai n . 

Eventually he gets it up there and then he 
stacks it on the truck. All of it is sk'^ed labo', 
especially to cut the trees and stack >t on the 
truck, it takes a hell of a lot of s k : II cause 
sometimes you stack the wood ten or twelve feet 
high. So you cut and stack, cut and stack, working 
three men like that for about four hours, and when 
you get through loading the truck, then one fe : 1 ow 
will take the truck into the wood yard which *s 

usually owned by the p aper company 
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In the wood yard is the dealer who buys the 
wood, and then sells it to the paper company for 
about $3 more per cord (the standard measurement) 
than the woodcutters get. For instance, the dealer 
w I I I pay the cutter $18 per cord and then the 
dealer will sell it to the company for anywhere 
from $21 to $26. And all he does is sit there, he 
doesn 1 t to any wo rk . 

THE MONEY THE WOODCUTTER GETS THEN COMES 
FROM THE DEALER? 

The dealer is supposedly independent, but he's 
really a part of the company. He's just the mid- 
dleman for the company set up as a buffer between 
the cutters and the company. 

Then the fellow who's driving the truck goes 
back to the woods and starts running the lift, 
cause by then there's ten or fifteen more trees 
cut down- and sawed up and stacked and ready to 
lead again. You usually get about three loads a 
day on a fairly decent day. 

HOW MUCH MONEY IS THAT IN A DAY? 

You get about $18 a cord, and you are usually 
carrying about three and a half cords, so that's 
about $60 a load. OK, out of that $60 you got to 
pay the gas, not just to run the truck, but to 
run the saw, and the lift. Sometimes you're cut- 
ting as far as 25 or 30 miles away from the wood 
yard and them old trucks really burn up the gas. 

Let's say the gas is only a dollar. Then you got 
to pay about $6 to whoever owns the timber - - some- 
times it's the paper company, sometimes it's the 
private farmers . Then there's payments on the 
truck, since few woodcutters own their trucks. 

So that takes at least $2 and that's making it 
pretty easy. Then you got maintenance -- saw repair, 
truck and lift repairs, which usually runs about 
$30 a week -- about another $2. When you add it 
all up you got about $4 a cord to pay three men. 

A woodcutter usually clears about 80 cents to 
$1 an hour, and $1 an hour is god damned good. You 
just can't knock that with a stick. He knows he's 
in business if he's making a dollar an hour. 

And to do that, to make a dollar an hour, it 
can't have rained for two weeks before you're in 
the woods. See when it rains the ground is soft and 
the trucks get bogged down. And that takes time 
off when you're loading it. You've also got to be 
cutting in cleared out timber, so you don't have a 
lot of underbrush to clear away. Your equipment has 
got to be in tip-top shape. The men have got to be 
in tip-top shape. And you've got to work from the 
time t.he sun comes up 'til about an hour after it 
goes down, 'til it gets so goddamned dark you can't 
find your way around in the woods. Then you might 
actually clear SI. 20, but that doesn't happen very 
o f ten . 

IT SOUNDS LIKE PRETTY DANGEROUS WORK. HOW 
OFTEN DO PEOPLE GET HURT? 

I don't think there are any people who have 
been cutting wood for two years or more who don't 
have a limb missing, or a scar or gash or something. 
And not just that but people get crippled. 

Now, I've cut some wood. If you cut you're 
running the saw for ten hours a day. You go home 
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and lay in bed and your whole body's sti M shak ng, 
cause the thing vibrates tremendously. 

Trees fall on people, that's one b>g source 
of accidents, saws are another. 

You start the saw running before you put it 
on the tree and unless you put it up there at just 
the right angle, it will jump back and cut you And 
that's happened to everybody that's cut wood 
That saw will jump back on everybody at least once, 
and it can take a whole leq off. Usually <t w ■ 1 I 
just cut you down to the bone. 

WHAT KIND OF PAYMENT DO YOU GET IF YOU GET 
CUT? DO YOU HAVE INSURANCE? 

None. There are a lot of insurance things set 
up, but my experience is that very few of them pay 
up. I could tell a lot of horror stories about 
that . 

HOW MANY YEARS CAN YOU WORK AS A WOODCUTTER 
BEFORE YOU GET TOO OLD OR TOO HURT TO CONTINUE? 

That's a question you have to answer in terms 
of the needs of folks. Lots of times people cut 
wood til they die. That don't mean they ought to 
be out there cutting wood, but they have to Wood- 
cutting is a very, very hard job, whether you are 
running the saw, stacking, or running the lift 
After the first three years you are worn out- The 
human body is just not made to do that kind of work, 
at least not under the conditions that exist now 

WHAT KIND OF ORGANIZING HAS THERE BEEN OVER 
THE YEARS FOR WOODCUTTERS? 

There have been some sporadic incidents of 
woodcutters organizing. Back in '65 down around 
Mobile, they was organized^ But they didn't stay 
together, l think racism kind of broke »t up. 

Again in '68 there was a good bit of organ • z- 
i ng in the deep south, around Mobile And the r e 
was a strike, and there was an injunction, which 
scared the devil out of folks, About seven U S 
marshalls delivered about 5>000 copies of the 
injunction to the leader of the union's house about 
seven o'clock in the morning It just didn't hold 
together at all, everyone was scared to death 

The Gulf coast Pulpwood Association was founded 
in 1967. But there hasn't been a strong history 
of organizing or anything like that- The industry 
had really been untouched by any we 1 I -or gan < zed 
stable effort until the GPA came along 

IS THE GPA AN INDEPENDENT UNION? AND IF SO 
HOW IS IT D I FFERENT? 

Yes, it doesn't have any affiliation with 
any international at all, 

For one thing the control in the locals is 
completely in the locals' hands. The^e is no 
bureaucracy in the union. The president of the 
union is not someone who sits up in an office and 
goes to high class parties. He organizes He 
stays on the road. He tries to get back to the 
local meetings when he can, but he mainly concen- 
trates on organizing new locals That's obviously 
one difference from most i n te rna t i ona 1 unions, that 
emphasis on organizing. 


The po I i cy in the locals is not dictated by 
the international . The locals are very autonomous 
in terms of v/hat direction*, they Lake and so forth. 
During strikes, there have to be decisions made on 
a regional basis. Because of the way the industry is 
set up, to strike in one local area is disastrous 

The democracy is the big difference. Someth 5 ng 
like a board of directors is being set up now, that's 
made up of elected members from each local. And they 
will have policy-making and decision-making powers. 
Those are people who are out tbere cutting wood. 

That kind of principle we follow, that we who don't 
cut wood don't take leadership roles in the union. 

If we did that we wouldn't be organizing, we'd be 
playing games. ..with people. 

WOULD YOU TALK SOME ABOUT THE STRUGGLES SINCE 

1970 

In January of 1970, some woodcutters in Missis- 
sippi asked James Simmons, the president of the 
union, to come to Mississippi and start organizing, 
James realized he was going to have to have some 
help and he asked us to help him. We said we would, 
so we went to a meeting in Eastern Mississippi . 

There were about twenty white men and about 
twenty black men at the meeting. It was in an area 
of Mississippi that has been written off as a place 
where no change would ever come by long-haired 
students from Columbia who came down there during 
the 60s. But the folks at the meeting that night 
said this is a black and white union and we're going 
to have black and white leadership, 'cause that's 
the only way it's ever going to amount to anything. 

We are all going to have to work together and get 
over all that junk that we all know about not 
working with black folks. So in that local we 
elected a black president, a white vice-president, 
a white secretary treasurer, two black board members, 
and one white board member. 

We had that particular meeting in a state park 
and it was cold, 'cause it was in January. So we 
built a big fire and sat around the fire and talked. 
And the question was raised could we meet somewhere 
where it was warm, and a white woodcutter said I 
am afraid that if we do the sheriff or someone will 
come and bust up the meeting 'cause we have black 
folks here. 

We 1 1 , one white guy said if they try to come 
up here and bust up our meeting 'cause we got black 
folks here they gonna have to mess with me first. 

And everybody agreed and there was a kind of an 
uproar of agreement right there in the meeting. 

They said that if the powers in that county tried to 
bust up the meeting, the re ' d be white folks on the 
front line fighting them, defending black folks. 

So from January 1970 up until the time of the 
strike we were involved in organizing locals. We had 
one meeting in Philadelphia, Misst which is still a 
very, very eight place. We met at the courthouse, 
and we had black and white woodcutters in the court- 
house . The mee ting didn't go well. The re we re 
rep resen t a t i ves from three paper companies there we 
found out later, dressed in their gardening clothes 
ana t ry i ng to look rough. But one of them was smoking 
a $30 pipe, so we spotted him right off. 
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[Note to editors: see graphics section m 
this packet for photos tc accompany this s r .t Jy 
showing damage done to dikes by U.S bomh : >.j 
Also see packet. #464 for more photos jf N r* h 
Vietnamese dikes. J 

PARIS REPORT: U.S. ATTACK ON N0R1I1 VlE 1 NAMESl: 

DIKES DESCRIBED 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS) -- More than fifteen million 
people live m the liver basins of Noith Vietnam 
and there is only one thing that prevents the \ *nd 
they live on from being submerged -- dikes 

Between April 10 and June 10, U S planes 
methodically bombed the dike system In this 
period of time, they carried out over 68 raids, 
badly damaging 32 important branches of the dike 
system and 31 hydraulic power plants, particularly 
those located in the basin of the Red River and its 
tributaries 

Vo Van Sung, the representative of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam (North Vietnam; in Fran:e 
(the equivalent of an ambassador) at a press 
conference on June 23, stated "As a result of these 
attacks, the dikes may be unable to resist when the 
rivers reach their high water levels m July, 

August and September If the dikes burst under 
pressure, a catastrophe affecting millions 
would take place, a catastrophe many times wzrse 
than the floods of Rapid City ” 

"The Vietnamese people appeal to the peoples 
of the world," he went on, "the international 
organizations, the scientific workers of the world, 
to demand forcefully the cessation of the bombing 
of the dikes and hydraulic works, as well as air 
other acts of war against the people of Vietnam 

Vo Van Sung described the highly sophisticated 
and well-coordinated tactics used by the Amen:an 
bombers in their attacks on the dikes - 

"First they drop ant i - personnel pellet bombs 
to kill or injure the people who are working there, 
repairing the damage Then they use medium- 3 i~ed 
bombs against the dikes themselves Finally, they 
drop giant super-bombs to cause tremors in the 
earth surrounding the dikes, so that when the high- 
water season comes, the foundations will rumble 
and the dikes will collapse under the pressure 

Sung explained that every year the people of 
North Vietnam move between two and three million 
cubic meters of earth to strengthen the dikes and 
dams (which are made out of packed soiij so that 
they will be able to withstand the pressure in the 
summer months But this year, five times the usual 
amount of earth is being moved for tons purpose, 
in a desperate effort to cope with the impending 
catastrophe 

The Delegate General pointed out that the 
current bombing attacks, particularly those ; aimed 
against' the dikes, are even more concetrated than 
those of the period between 1968 and 1968 Hie 
entire network of dikes has been undet attack Ihe 
all-important dike of Thac Ba, he said, was nut yet 
directly hit, but its hydraulic works were sm^hed 
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I he slightest fissure m the dike could cause a maj- 
or disaster, flooding huge areas 

Mr Sung recalled the terrible catstrophe that 
was caused in 1945 at the end of World War II when 
the Japanese destroyed the Vietnamese dikes, thereby 
killing at one stroke over two million people , eith- 
er directly through the floods or indirectly through 
the resulting famine. 

lie compared the present action of the American 
bombers to the destruction of the Netherlands dikes 
by the Nazis at the end of World War II, and remind- 
ed the press that Seyss - Inquart , the Nazi official 
r esponsbi le for that crime, was hanged at Nuremberg. 

In a press conference the previous day, Thanh 
Le , the spokesman of the DRV’s delegation to the 
Faiis Conference, presented an overall survey of the 
constant escalation of the American air war, of 
which the concerted attack on the dikes i3 the cul- 
mination . 

He pointed out that in the years. 1969, 1970 
and 1971, American planes carried out 3,636 raids 
against North Vietnam. In the month of May, 1972, 
the U S planes carried out!400 raids against the 
DRV- -almost as many as in all of 1971 These raids, 
he emphasized, were concentrated in the most dense- 
ly populated areas of the country. Hospitals, 
schools, pagodas, etc were deliberately and re^ 
peatedly hit . 

Thanh Le stated that in the period between 
the beginning of April and the beginning of June, 
1972, Hanoi was bombed 13 times, Haiphong, 34 times. 
The heavily populated mining center of Hongai was 
razed to the ground by 12 air attacks Dong Hoi, 
provincial capital of Quang Bing, was completely 
destroyed by numerous B-52 raids, The city of Lang 
Son, only 10 kilometers from the Chinese border 
was bombed many times, as was Dong Dang, only two 
kilometers from China. 

Thanh Le pointed to the hypocncy of Nixon’s 
"troop withdrawal" policy, reminding the press that 
at the present time there are at least 160,000 US- 
troops in Indochina- -60 , 000 stationed in South Viet- 
nam; another 60,000 stationed on the ships of the 
Seventh Fleet; still another 40,000 are stationed on 
bases in Thailand. In addition, there are between 
40,000 and 50,000 South Korean troops. 

The DRV press spokesman stressed the continuing 
victories in the filed of the Liberation Armed Forces 
of South Vietnam, and the complete debacle of the 
"Vietnamization" policy--the failure that drives 
the American Command to try to re-coup its losses by 
multiplying its attacks against the North. Thanh Le 
stated that, in the recent offensive, two regular 
Si agon divisions - -the Third and the Twenty- second- - 
were completely wiped out, while the First, Twenty- 
first, Eighteenth, and Twenty-third lost half their 

I I oops 

In addition, several armored regiments of the 
Saigon army were smashed. The First, Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, Fourteenth, Seventeenth, Eightennth and 
Twentieth armored regiments were completely wiped 
out, while the Third, Fifth, Seventh, and Nineteenth 
suffered "very heavy losses " In the fighting at 
the end of May along route 13 between An Loc and 
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Saigon, the Liberation Forces destroyed a hundred 
tanks. Altogether about 800 Saigon tanks weie des- 
troyed during the current offensive 

Vast areas of the South have been freed b> the 
Liberation Forces, particularly m the most heavily 
populated regions, such as the Mekong Delta Fox 
example in the Gia Dinh region North of Saigon an 
area with a population of 20,000 was liberated trom 
the Saigon regime. And during May in the Long An 
area near Saigon itself, over 500 enemy troops 
were killed and many communes were liberated Hie 
Liberation Forces freed vast areas m Ira Binh (in 
the Mekong Delta) and in the province of Binh Dinh, 
where a third of the population, about 300,000 
people, were freed. The same process extended to 
Quang Gonai, Phuyen, Phuoc Tuy- -everywhere , the 
Saigon troops were defeated, their posts destroyed 
or encircles and thousands of people freed 

M The story about the ’ counter-of fensi ve ’ of 
the Saigon Army is a pure invention of the American 
psychological warfare service," Thanh Le pointed 
out. "This is a political operation with a view to 
the coming Presidential elections in the United 
States he concluded. 

In answer to jouranlists' questions the DRV 
spokesman explained that in the course of the cur- 
rent PRG offensive, the actual losses of the liber- 
ation forces have been "negligeable" , but that, 
American planes have been concentrating then bomb- 
ing on the general population of the liberated 
zones, spreading death and destruciton on an un- 
precedented scale. 

Thanh Le responded quite frankly to the in- 
sistent questions about the implications for a 
Vietnam settlement of the planetary diplomacy cur- 
rently underway- -Kissinger ’s visit to China, tor 
example, and a statement by Podgorny m India to 
the effect that "the Pans Conference would resume 
shortly." To all these questions, he answered; 
"President Nixon will have to negotiate here in 
Paris with the representatives of the Vietnamese 
directly. All efforts to by-pass the Vietnamese 
representatives will only end in failure " 

President Nixon revealed m his recent press 
conference that the Pans negotiations would resume 
Thursday, July 13. 

Thanh Le went on to denounce the efforts of 
Nixon "to divide and weaken the socialist countries 
that are allies of the Vietnamese But both the 
Soviet Union and China have reiterated their fun 
support for our cause and they will continue to sup- 
port us in the future as in the past " lie reassert- 
ed the DRV’s undeviating backing for the PRG’s 
seven-point peace plan as "the just basis tor a set- 
tlement of the Vietnam problem," but pointed out 
that Nixon "still sticks to his defeated neo-colon- 
ialist policy of keeping in power the cur rapt 
Thieu dictatorship. The difference between our pos- 
ition and that of the Nixon Administration is like 
the difference between night and day " 
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[SLL GRAPHICS SUCTION FOR PICTURE OF BOMBED DIKES] 

"IT WAS A VERY HEAVY EXPERIENCE": 

VIETNAM VETERANS MEET WITH INDOCHINESE IN PARIS 

NEW YORK (LNS) - - "I think it had a big effect 
on everyone," said Dave Bailey, a former marine 
and one of the coordinators of the Harlem branch of 
the Vietnam Veterans Against the War, who just re- 
turned with 14 others from a meeting with Indochin- 
ese in Paris. "We all have come back feeling a 
responsibility to relate all we learned to the peo- 
ple back here in the States; try to tell them who’s 
doing the bombing and why." 

The conference was originally scheduled as a 
meeting with veterans from the U.S- and Indochinese 
veterans and victims of the war. At the last min- 
ute, however, in an unprecedented move, the French 
government denied visas to the Vietnamese, Laotians, 
and Cambodians who were going to come to Paris for 
the meeting. So instead the Veterans met with mem- 
bers of the Paris delegations of the NLF , North 
Vietnam, Pathet Lao and FUNK (National United Front 
of Cambodia). "Practically every Indochinese is 
a veteran and a victim," said a spokesman for the 
group 

For most of the 15 Americans (from cities from 
Mt Home, Idaho to Gainesville, Fla.), this was the 
first time that they had met the "enemy" since they 
were on the battlefield. So it was a very emotion- 
al expereince A number of the people at the meet- 
ing had in fact fought in the same battle--but on 
different sides. Bailey said that when he was in 
Vietnam in 1968, in Quang Tri Province, he and a 
friend had gone to visit a Vietnamese woman that 
they knew. Her brother, who had just returned from 
the front was visiting. "He said he was a member 
of thte NLF but that it didn’t make any difference 
if the U.S. knew because they couldn't do anything 
about it." They ended up talking to him for a few 
hours . 

One of the people the delegation met with was 
Madame Minh, an NLF battalion commander who had just 
come from Vietnam a month before. 

The Vets were also given week old pictures of 
the bombed North Vietnamese dikes. Nixon has denied 
that such bombings have taken place. But the photos 
confirm the insistence by the Vietnamese and eye- 
witness observers like the Swedish ambassador to 
Hanoi that the bombing of the dikes has taken place. 
The talks included discussion of the air war, 
"Vietnamization" , the POW question, as well as the 
military situation "For every hour the war goes on 
tour tons of bombs are dropped," said Bailey "I 
wonder what it must feel like as a delegate, know- 
ing that your country is being devastated." 

As for the POW question, a very sensitive issue 
in the U.S. and one which Nixon waves like a red 
flag, one VVAW member said, "The prisoner of war is- 
sue is not a question at all to the Indochinese as 
long as 300 Indochinese are dying daily. At the 
same time there are only 1,000 or less American 
prisoners whose only danger to their lives are 
American bombers. The only way for the POWs to be 
released is for the US to get out." 
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The VVAW also asked about the ways they could 
do their part. They offered to reconstruct hospital 
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TOP: Camouflaged in straight clothes, a group of women from the Berkeley and 
and San Francisco Women’s Health Collectives regroup outside the AMA Convention 
after^disrupting.. the:. gynecology workshop . 

SEE STORY ON THE AMA CONVENTION ON PAGE- 1 
CREDIT: Ralph Cook/LNS 


BOTTOM: An abandonned farmhouse 
SEE STOKf ' ON AGRIBUSINESS 
CREDIT: Dorothea Lange/LNS 
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TOP q BOTTOM: North Vietnamese dikes bombed by the U-S. Photos taken 
m Nan Ha Province, south of Hanoi, June 18, 1972. The photos were 
received from DRV delegation at Paris, June 27, 1972. 

CREDIT. Vietnam Veterans Against the War/LNS 
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TOP RIGHT: 

Interesting case 

SET ST Ok \ ON AMA CONVENTION PAGE 1 
CREDIT: Eileen Whoien/LNS 


TOP LETT: 

Summer rerun 

SEE STORY ON AMA CONVENTION PAGE 1 
CREDIT: Oliphant/LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT: 

Rush for jobs 
Credit: Daily World/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: 

The prison system 
CREDIT: Paul’ Spina/ LNS 
appears in 50? pamphlet from: 

Attica Defense Committee 
23 Cornelia Street 
New \ ork > N . \ . 


LOWER RIGHT: 

Weakly News 
CREDIT: The Rag/ LNS 


LOWER LEFT; 

’’Only” military targets 
Credit: The Rag/LNS 
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